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to agencies directly concerned with 
the administration of the Social 
Security Act. It reports current 
data on operations of the Adminis- 
tration and the results of research 
and analysis pertinent to the social 
security programs. An annual sta- 
tistical supplement, which carries 
calendar-year data, has been pre- 
sented as part of each September 
issue of the BULLETIN since Sep- 
tember 1950. 
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The BULLETIN is prepared in the 
Division of Research and Statis- 
tics, Office of the Commissioner, 
Social Security Administration. 
Statements in articles do not nec- 
essarily reflect final conclusions or 
official policies of the Social Se- 
curity Administration. Any part of 
BULLETIN may be reproduced but 
appropriate credit should be given. 
the material appearing in the 
Suggestions or comments concern- 
ing the contents of the BULLETIN 
should be addressed to the BULLE- 
TIN Office. 
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The BULLETIN is for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., to whom all pur- 
chase orders, with accompanying 
remittance, should be sent. The 
annual subscription is $2.00 in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico 
and $2.75 in all other countries; 
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Program Operations 


HE old-age and survivors in- 
T surance program at the end of 
February was paying monthly 
benefits amounting to $261.6 million 


to 6.1 million persons. The number 
of beneficiaries increased during the 


month by 1.3 percent, a gain that 
amounts to about 77,500. This in- 
crease is 11 percent greater than 


the gain in January but about four- 
fifths of that registered in February 
1953. 

Retired workers and their depend- 
ents—aged wives, dependent hus- 
bands, wives under age 65 with child 
beneficiaries in their care, and young 
children—numbered 4.3 million and 
made up 70 percent of all benefici- 
aries. Their monthly benefits, which 
totaled $196.5 million, represented 
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On Marcu 1, 1954, an estimated 
900,000 employees of State and local 
governments were covered under 
old-age and _ survivors’ insurance. 
These workers are in the 43 States 
and two Territories that have com- 
pleted arrangements with the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to furnish this type of pro- 
tection for their employees. 


CLL 


three-fourths of all monthly benefits 
paid under the program for Febru- 
ary. As a proportion of all bene- 
ficiaries, retired workers and their 
dependents have increased about 7 
percent since August 1950—the last 


month before the liberalized eligi- 
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bility provisions under the 1950 
amendments became effective. 

Monthly benefits were awarded in 
February to 107,500 individuals, 
about 12,000 more than in January. 
The entire increase occurred in the 
awards to retired workers and their 
wives; child’s, widow’s or widower'’s, 
and mother’s monthly benefit awards 
showed a small decrease, while the 
number of parent’s benefit awards 
remained about the same. The num- 
ber of monthly benefits awarded in 
February was about 17,000 less than 
the number awarded a year earlier. 
Fewer old-age and wife’s benefits 
accounted for this difference; the 
number of other types of monthly 
benefits awarded was about the same 
as in February 1953. Lump-sum 
death payments awarded during 
February amounted to $7.1 million; 
these awards, which were based on 
the wage records of 40,900 deceased 
workers, were only slightly less than 
the number in January. 


e The upward trend in the public 
assistance rolls that began last No- 
vember continued in February. Con- 
tributing largely to this increase, as 
in the two preceding months, were 
substantial rises in the caseloads for 
aid to dependent children (7,700 
families) and general assistance 
(15,000 cases). The number of re- 
cipients of aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled also increased, 
but the relative gain was only 0.9 
percent. This was the smallest per- 
centage increase for aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled since 
the inception of the program in Oc- 
tober 1950, despite the addition of 


programs in two States—Connecti- 
cut and Minnesota—in January. The 
number of persons receiving old-age 
assistance dropped 0.3 percent in 
February, and the number receiving 
aid to the blind declined 0.1 percent. 

For the Nation as a whole, case- 
loads in the program for aid to de- 
pendent children were higher in 
February, with increases in 48 of 
the 52 States reporting on that pro- 
The month’s changes ranged 
from a decrease of 0.6 percent in 
Oklahoma to an increase of 6.1 
percent in Arkansas. 

For general assistance, caseloads 
rose in 35 of the 48 States for which 
changes could be computed. Four- 
teen States reported increases rang- 
ing from 5-10 percent, three States 
(Delaware, Nevada, and Virginia) 
had increases of 12-16 percent, and 
States (Montana, South Da- 
kota, and Wyoming) reported in- 
creases of 25 percent or more. 

Total payments under the aid to 
dependent children and general as- 
sistance programs more than kept 
pace with the rise in caseloads. Pri- 
marily because of these two pro- 
grams, total expenditures for public 
assistance showed a net increase of 
$1.3 million or 0.6 percent in Febru- 
ary. Only one program—old-age as- 
sistance—had a decrease (0.4 per- 
cent) in total payments. 

Average payments for the pro- 
grams moved in the same directions 
as total payments. General assist- 
ance had the largest increase per 
case ($0.57) and, for old-age assist- 
ance recipients, the decrease in the 
average payment amounted to only 
With few exceptions, 


gram. 


three 


9 cents. 





changes in average payments in the Selected current statistics ) 
States were small. As usual, the iene hie tree or sae ‘ 
larger changes in some States could 
be attributed to the inclusion of 
amounts for vendor payments for It y — 
medical care; in other States, poli- 
cies initiated in February were the 
cause of these changes. 

In Colorado the average payment * me eae y ; - 
to recipients of old-age assistance Covered t 
dropped $10.18, when the maximum 
on payments was decreased. The ee Ame .- ; “os 
District of Columbia, to save funds, 
removed from the budget certain 
items previously allowed under spe- lotal $282. 9 tN 0% 4 ( 

kK 


cial circumstances and made the $200 we a, : 

maximum on payments applicable to I ul inter 

the sum of the assistance payment tere nl ce and related | ts 0.2 10. 2 wf ( » | pl 
plus income; earlier the maximum Veterans = sunststenc: - jo 
had been applied only to the assist- Miseelan ( m 
ance payment. Since, however, an Old-Age and S of 
appreciable number of payments at oay..sh).- ponefits cc 
the maximum were made only in aid Current-paymer : ve 
to dependent children, the new pro- Amount thousand $261,614 $257.49 ) fe 
cedures effected a decrease only in eee " ' co 
that program. The decline amounted . — : o6 er : m 
to an average of $1.13 per family. by 

Texas, to save funds, cut payments ae at as 
$2.00 for each child receiving aid = {itil claims (in thousw ; ' aa ‘th 
to dependent children but limited to sands 8, SU 8 clk | VE 
$8.00 the amount of reduction in 1 ageome anal ; 1 ' 374 | mi 
each family. This cut resulted in y monn gush. ; ; : gr 
an average decrease of $5.00 for a nent op 
family and $1.76 for a child. Public A in 

Michigan raised the family maxi- Recit na 
mums for aid to dependent children pte opts ce 5 - co 
by $5.00. These new maximums were Families gr 
effective in February for cases ap- “etal < er 
proved for assistance and are being Ald to the pr as 
applied to active cases as fast as General assistance 312 207 ‘ TI 
possible, with all adjustments to be “6 fern co 
completed by the end of April. “19 pod +. + olla ; ; “art lic 

, re 
e The number of initial claims filed pe 
for benefits under the State unem- 1 ites enty, atin 
ployment insurance programs de- iu of the ( t ted. M : 
clined sharply (23.4) percent i: ] figur inemploy1 
February. The total of 1.3 million Suse dsta rer | _ “a 
was still higher, however, than ir e inde fr 
any other February since the end of eae 1) ' the 
the war; it was 81.8 percent higher 1of avallably 
than the number of claims filed i Depertunent | sere Fe. 
February 1953. . a the O s cor ce, 

In contrast, the number of weeks we 
of unemployment claimed (which reas sFioiihon , sib a SP : 
represent continuing unemployment B , 1 insurar sean - 
rose 8.3 percent to 8.9 million. This | but not « tor ! pre 
total was nearly double the number ; 
filed in February 1953 but was about |! mustering-out pay, tet al-leave pay I - 
6 percent less than the February end Listed p L. exclud employe t for 5 os 

& l mage 16) sae ten 
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State and Local Fiscal Effort 


for Public Assistance 


by CHar.es J. | 


Expenditures for public assistance from State and local funds 
declined in the fiscal year 1953. Data on these expenditures, and 
on Federal expenditures for the purpose, and their relation to in- 
come payments for the calendar year 1952 are reported in the 
following pages, with a brief review of fiscal effort in earlier 


years. 


INCE the early 1930’s_ public 
assistance expenditures financed 
from State and local funds have 

played considerably less than a ma- 
jor role in public programs of income 
maintenance. In the 1930’s, most 
of the public expenditures for in- 
come maintenance were made under 
veterans’ programs and under the 
federally financed work, relief, and 
construction programs established to 
meet the widespread need created 
by the depression.t By 1953, public 
assistance—financed only in part by 
the States and -and the 
veterans’ programs were all that re- 
mained of the publicly financed pro- 
grams of income maintenance in 
operation in the 1930’s. In 1953 the 
insurance programs,? which are fi- 
nanced by employer employee 
contributions, and the veterans’ pro- 
grams, financed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, bulked larger than public 
assistance in income maintenance. 
hese programs provided in- 
come to more persons than the pub- 
lic assistance programs did, and they 





localities 


and 


basic 


represented much larger total ex- 
penditures. 

* Division of Program Statistics and Anal- 
ysis, Bureau of Public Assistance. Analy- 
sis of data on the relationship of income 
payments and _ assistance expenditures 
from State and local funds is carried in 
the Bulletin each year; the 1952 data ap- 
peared in the March 1953 issue 

1 Special assistance prograi under the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
and Farm Security Administration, and 
work programs under the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, National Youth Adminis- 
tration, Works Progre Administration, 
Civil Works Program, and other Federal 
projects financed from emergency funds. 
2Old-age and survivors insurar rail- 
road retirement and public employee re- 
tirement systems, unemployment insur- 
ance, and railroad unemployment and 


temporary disability insurance 
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The basic changes in the types 
of programs providing income main- 
tenance, combined with changes in 
the national economy and in popu- 
lation, have greatly affected expendi- 
tures for public assistance from State 
and local funds since 1937—the first 
full year of operation under the So- 
cial Security Act. The economy was 
then still in the waning phases of 
the depression; in contrast, 1953 
was a peak year for production and 

From 1937 to 1953, 
Government has also 
been assuming an ever-increasing 
share of public assistance costs. De- 
spite these changes and the growth 
in the insurance programs, State and 
xpenditures for public as- 
sistance in 1953 were 114 percent 
higher than in 1937.°. The explana- 
tion lies in several factors: (1) the 
rapid increase in the number of aged 
men and women, many of whom are 
not covered by the insurance pro- 
grams or have been unable to earn 
adequate benefits; (2) the growth in 
the child population, combined with 
war and postwar family disloca- 
tions; (3) the sharply increased cost 
of living, which resulted in large in- 
creases in dollar expenditures for 
public assistance without equal in- 
creases in purchasing value; and (4) 
some rise in assistance levels and 
recipient rates under the public as- 
sistance programs.+* 

Despite the increased expenditures 
local funds, the 


employment. 
the Federal 


local 


from State and 


Unless otherwise indicated, all refer- 
ences to years are to fiscal years ended 
June 30, except for income data. 
‘For discussion of the effect of 
factors on public assistance expenditure 
see Ellen J. Perkins, “Old-Age Assistance 
and Aid to Dependent Children, 1940-50,” 
Bulletin. N 1951 
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States and localities were carrying 
a smaller fiscal burden for public 
assistance in 1953 than 1937. The 
amount of the burden (or the fiscal 
effort expended by the States and 
localities) is here measured by the 
percent that assistance expenditures 
from State and local funds represent 
of total income payments.5 The re- 
port that follows is based on data 
on public assistance expenditures for 
the fiscal year and on income pay- 
ments for the calendar year that 
overlaps the first 6 months of the 
the fiscal year. 

While the amount of State and lo- 
cal expenditures was 114 percent 
higher in 1953 than 1937, income 
payments in 1952 were 276 percent 
greater than those for 1936. Thus, 
in 1953, the States were spending a 
considerably smaller percent of in- 
come payments (0.48 percent) for all 
public assistance programs combined 
than they did 16 years earlier (0.86 
percent). 

General assistance was, however, 
the only one of these programs in 
which State and local fiscal effort 
was smaller in 1953 than 1937; 1953 
effort on this program (0.08 percent) 
vas less than a seventh of what it 
was 16 years earlier (0.59 percent). 
Some of the decrease resulted from 
the development of the programs 
for the special types of public as- 
sistance under the Social Security 
Act. Before 1936, general assistance 
provided aid to many children and 
to many persons who were aged, 
blind, or disabled. As special fed- 
erally aided programs were devel- 
oped for these groups, States trans- 
ferred to the special types of public 
assistance the State and local funds 
formerly used for such groups under 
the general assistance program. The 
percent of income used for aid to 


5 Throughout the article, data for assist- 


ance expenditures and income payments 
represent the continental United States; 
income data for Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 


Rico, and the Virgin Islands are not avail- 


able 








Table 1.— Percentage change during 
specified period in total income 
payments, assistance expenditures 
from State and local funds, and 
fiscal effort, ' fiscal years 1937-53 


Percentage chang 


Assistance €X 


enditures from } 
penditure ros Fiscal] effort 


Period | teome one, and 
pay eioataa 
ment . 
| All Special All Specia] 
pro- pro- pro- pro- 
grains yvrams | grams | grams 
193-39 —2.9 | +35.1 | +73.¢ + 39.0 + 78.7 
1939-45.]| +132. 1 24. 1 + 50.4 64.4 $5. 2 
1945-50 +28.4 +131.3 +105.5 + SO. 2 + OO] 
1950-53.| +29.4 34) +6.5 Dt 17.9 
' Ratio of assistance expe vit Income pay 
ments. 
the blind was about the same in 


1953 as in 1937 (0.01 percent), but 
for old-age assistance State and 
local effort in 1953 was more than 
one and one-half times what it had 
been at the beginning of operations 
under the Social Security Act (0.28 
percent compared with 0.18 percent) 
and for aid to dependent children 
more than one and one-fourth times 
the 1937 effort (0.09 percent com- 
pared with 0.07 percent). In addi- 
tion, State and local effort for the 
special types of public assistance in 
1953 included expenditures (0.02 
percent of income payments) for the 
program of aid to the permanently 


and totally disabled. which was 
established in 1950. 
The Federal Government’ was 


carrying a larger fiscal burden for 
public assistance in 1953 than it did 
in 1937; expenditures were 844 per- 
cent larger in 1953 than in 1937, com- 
pared with the 276-percent rise i) 
income payments. Federal expendi- 
tures were affected not only by the 
four major factors affecting State 
and local expenditures but also by 
the changes in the Social Security 
Act that raised the rate of Federal! 
participation in public assistance and 
provided Federal funds for the new 
program of aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled 


Trend in Fiscal Effort, 1937-53 

State and local.—The 16 years be- 
tween 1937 and 1953 may be divided 
into four alternating periods of rise 
and decline in State and local fiscal 
effort for public assistance: 1937-39. 


1939-45, 1945-50. and 1950-53. Be- 
tween 1937 and 1939—the first few 
years of operation under the Social 
Security Act—the States and locali- 
ties made large outlays for general 
assistance to meet depression-created 
need and steadily increased their ex- 
penditures for the special types of 
public assistance as the programs 
were organized and expanded. Since 
total income payments in these last 
few years of the depression were 
low, the relatively high State and 
local expenditures represented un- 
usually great fiscal effort (chart 1). 
With the quickening of the industrial 
economy in 1940, general assistance 
expenditures began to decline while 
income payments started to rise. The 
resulting decline in State and local 
fiscal effort continued without a 
break throughout the war years—up 
to the end of 1945. After the war, 
State and local fiscal effort rose 
slightly but steadily each year until 
1950, largely because State and local 
assistance expenditures—particularly 
for old-age assisiance, aid to depend- 
ent children, and aid to the blind— 
increased more rapidly than income 


payments. With the outbreak of the 


Korean hostilities in 1950 and _ the 
subsequent effort of the Nation to 
rearm, income payments increased 
substantially while assistance X- 


penditures from State and local funds 
began to level off and eventually, in 
1952 and 1953, to decline. As a re- 
sult, State and local fiscal effort 
declined from 1950 to 1953. 

During the period from 1937 to 
1953, State and local fiscal effort for 
the federally aided pro- 
grams followed a 
that for all programs. 
wise, the 1937-39 
effort for these programs was greater 
than that for all programs combined: 
the drop during the war years, the 
and the dip since 1950 


assistance 
trend similar to 
Percentage- 


increase in fiscal 


postwar rise 


were smaller. Despite the ups and 


downs in fiscal effort. expenditures 
from State and local funds for the 
federally aided programs increased 


each vear from 1937 to 1952 and de- 
clined only slightly in 1953. 

Federal.—The fiscal effort 
Federal Government 


types of 


exerted 
sup- 
public 
until 


by the 
of the special 
1937 


port 


assistance from tended, 
1952, to go through the s: 


as State and local effort. 


ame changes 


The in- 


Chart 1.—Ratio{ of State and local funds for all public assistance programs 
to income payments, and ratio of State and local funds and of Federal funds 
for the special public assistance programs to income payments, fiscal years 
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crease in Federal effort from 1945 
to 1950. however, was greater than 
the increase in State and local effort. 
The trends in Federal and in State 
and local effort began to diverge in 
1953. Federal fiscal effort went up, 
while State and local effort con- 
tinued the decline begun in 1950. 
The trend in Federal effort since 
1945 has been heavily influenced by 
the amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act that were enacted in 
1946. 1948. 1950, and 1952. In each 
lable 2. 


year except 
of individual 
and the maximums 


on 


assistance 


1950 the Federal share 
payments 


individual 


assistance payments were raised for 


all programs. 


The 1950 amendments 


made a number of changes, of which 
the most important in terms of ex- 


penditures were Federa 


1 
i 


participa- 


tion in assistance to the needy adult 
relative caring for the child in aid 
to dependent children and establish- 
ment of a new category of aid to the 
disabled. 


permanently and 


totall 


Vv 


State and local expenditures for public assistance payments (includ- 


ing vendor payments for medical care) to individuals in relation to income 
payments and amount expended per inhabitant, by State, fiscal year 1953 ' 
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State and Jocal expenditures for assistance 


As percent of income payment 
State and 
Stute I mnt local ex- 
uayments, nditures Per 
2 for assist- entage 
1951 ince, 1953 1952 19 change, 
from 1952 1953 from 
1952 
Continental Unit 1.2 0. 52 4X ‘ 
\Jabamu —4.6 27 25 7 
Arizona } +4.4 .48 45 ' 
Arkansis 1.8 27. 37 11) 24 
California iy | 5 3 92 SO 13 
Colorado s aca 1. fit 1. 65 
Connecticut 12.6 15 a7 18 
Delaware 9.7 13 13 
List Col 12 12 0 
Flor 4.2 42 38 Tt 
e +4.4 41 4] 
Idah 5 3.0 66 ) 11 
Thine { 3.4 4} 46} ( 
India , 8 5.4 9 23 7 
lowa 9 2 53 9 
( 2.2 63 53 If 
0.4 2. ¢ 37 35 
4.2 1. ¢ 1. 24 13 ) 
h.¢ 11.2 . 64 54 If 
3.4 18 16 ll 
st 9 94 1 3 
Michigan { 2.3 1 44 14 
Minnesota f 6 70 6 3 
Mississippi 1S 27 30 11 
Missouri + 4.6 9.5 62 61 ) 
Montana 1. 3.8 66 69 
Nebraska ® 1). 4 47 ah 26 
Nevada + 14.7 4.8 47 38 I! 
New Hampshire ; R.7 7 50) 12 
New Jersey | 18 1s () 
New Mexico a2 43 43 ) 
New York 1 5 52 45 13 
North Carolina 9 9 39 93 23 0 
North Dakota l 1.2 55 62 13 
ONO t 4 37 3 5 
Okla 39.6 1. 26 1. 62 29 
UVregon 1S 62 Q 5 
Pennsylvania { 8.6 32 28 12 
Rhode Island 7 6.3 63 i 5 
South Carolina ; 1.5 29 27 , 
South Dakota { 7 44 50 14 
renne ‘ s s 33 $2 ; 
lrexa 2 32 3 
Utal 9.9 64 ) s 
Vermont 1 41 9 5 
Virginia At 1] 9 18 
Washi 7 1. 00 3 7 
West Vir 9 37 44 } 
Wiscor 52 51 
Wy 3.4 4(5 465 
Expenditures excl int pent for ad 2 Data on income for Alaska, Hawaii, 
n ] income and the Virgin Islands not available 
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Increase of less than 0.05 percent 
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result, Federal funds—which 
increased each year from 
without exception—showed 
increases starting in 1947. 
the first time, the Fed- 
Government assumed a larger 
the States and 
special types of 
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have 
1937-53 
marked 
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Changes in State and Local 
Fiscal Effort 

In 1953 the States and localities 

used 0.48 percent of total income 

payments for the five public assist- 

ance programs, in comparison with 


0.52 percent spent a year earlier. 
The decline in effort resulted from 


a combination of a rise in income 
payments and a decline in expendi- 
tures from State and local funds for 
public assistance. 

In 1952, income payments rose to 
an all-time high of $255 billion, an 
increase of $13 billion or 5.3 percent 
over those of the preceding calendar 
year. At the same time, expendi- 
tures from State and local funds for 
all five assistance programs com- 
bined declined about $13 million— 
about 1.0 percent—to $1,246 million 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1953. Almost all this decline oc- 
curred in the general assistance pro- 
grams—$12.5 million; expenditures 
for the four special types of public 
assistance combined were only about 
$500,000 (0.05 percent) less than in 
1952. 

In 1952, income payments to indi- 
viduals increased in 45 of the 49 
States for which income data are 
available. The increases were small 
—within one percentage point of 
the national increase of 5 percent— 
in almost three-fifths of the States. 
Four States (Arizona, Kansas, Ne- 
vada, and South Carolina) had in- 
creases of more than 10 percent. 
The four States with reverses in 
income payments (Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Wy- 
oming) had smaller income pay- 
ments primarily because of substan- 
tial drops in agricultural incomes; 
in North Dakota and South Dakota, 
the decline was more than 10 per- 
cent. 

The States were divided almost 
evenly between those with increases 
(25) in assistance expenditures from 





Chart 2.-Expenditures per inhabitant for public assistance from State and 


State and local funds and those with ; : ; c as ’ tat 
local funds in relation to income payments, by State, fiscal vear 1953 
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States exerted less fiscal effort in  jncome payments used for public as- 


1953 than in 1952. Eight States did _ sistance follows. 





not change the proportion of income 20-0.39 perce! 

payments used for public assistance, Total nun of State 49 0.59 percent 

and nine put more fiscal effort into = Increas« 9 : ; aan as ' 

support of their public assistance No chang 8 100 percent ( 

programs in the latter year. In the Pecreas = 
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fort in 1953, the decrease in the 10-14 percent g greatest fiscal effort in 1953, spent 
ratio of assistance expenditures to 15-19 pe it 5 $1.65 for public assistance for eacl 
income payments ranged from 1 per- 20 percent and ove! 1 $100 of income payments, and Lou- 


cent in Colorado to 26 percent in 
Nebraska, which was the only State 
with a decline of more than 20 per- 
cent. Of the nine States exerting 
greater fiscal effort, two—Arkansas 
and Oklahoma—increased effort by 
more than 20 percent in 1953 from 


State Variation in Fiscal Effort, 
1953 
The individual States varied con- 
siderably with respect to fiscal ef- 
fort in 1953, as shown in the follow- 
distribution of States by their 


ing 


isiana and Oklahoma also spent more 
than $l. Virginia, the lowest State 
in terms of fiscal effort, spent only 


Delaware, 
Maryland 


less tha 


9 cents; four other States 
the District of Columbia 
and New Jersey 

20 cents per $100 
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Qid-Age Assistance: Determining Extent of 
Children’s Ability To Support 


State old-age assistance provisions for determining which 
adult children are to be held responsible for the support of their 
parents and the provisions for enforcing their responsibility 


were summarized in the April issue of the Bulletin. 


The article 


that follows summarizes the methods that State agencies use 
to determine the extent of the children’s liability. 


N 1827, Chief Justice Richardson 
of the Superior Court of New 
Hampshire, considering the ques- 
of whether a son should be 
with of his 


tion 
charged 
father, 
deemed sufiicient 
is silent. Indeed, 
difficult, 
prescribed a safe 
which 


the support 
be 


statute 


wrote: “As to what shall 
the 
have been 
have 


and certain rule by 


ability 
would 
if not impossible, to 
ability of it 


the dividuals 


have been in all cases properly 
which in 


cir- 





letermined. It isa question 


on alivers 


lis nature muSt a¢ pend 





umstances perpetually varying... 
There are men, who p ample 
fortunes and whose al to main- 
in their poor relations cannot be 
loubted ... There are other en of 
fortunes so slender, and of means to 


themselv 


our feelings would revol 


es so precarious, 


maintain 


that 


that at see- 


ing the burden of supporting their 
poor relations thrown upon them. In 


sases of these classes the question of 


ability is easily settled. But there 
is a numerous class of men in the 
community who are neither poor 
nor rich; who are in moderate cir- 
cumstances; who are able in a fortu- 
nate season to add something to 
their estates, but who are liable in 
another season to fall behind hand 
by reason of sickness or other mis- 
fortune; and with respect to indi- 
viduals of this class it is often very 


dificult to say whether they are or 


are not of sufficient ability.’ 
In the century and a 


quarter since 


Chief Justice Richardson wrestled 
*Division of Program Statistics and An- 
Bureau of Public Assistance. 

Dover v. McMurp! 4 New Hampshire 
158 
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with the problem of determing “suf- 
ficient ability,” some precedents have 
been established and some tools use- 
ful in determining ability have been 
developed—c os t-of-living indexes, 
studies of consumer purchases, and 
standard budgets. Assistance agen- 
cies are still faced, however, with 
the problems of considering “divers 
circumstances perpetually varying,” 
and of deciding where to draw the 
lines, among relatives in moderate 
circumstances, in order to determine 
who should be considered unable to 
contribute, who can contribute some- 
thing but less than full support, and 
who can contribute full support. 

When the old-age assistance plan 
provides either for some type of 
court action against sons and daugh- 
ters of recipients or for basing de- 
cisions as to eligibility and pay- 
ment whether or not the sons 
and daughters are able to support, 
the assistance agency is of necessity 
concerned with the problem of how 
to determine their ability. 

Most agencies that have either of 
these types of plan provisions have 
some clearly defined method of de- 
termining the ability of children? to 
support or to contribute to the sup- 
port of aged applicants and recipi- 
ents. These agencies have attempted 
to arrive at some reasonable com- 
promise between the need for sim- 
plicity and uniformity and the need 
for individualization—the recogni- 
tion of “divers circumstances per- 
petually varying.” 

As reported in the April issue of 


on 


2“Children,” as used in this article, 


fers only to adult children 


re- 


aS 


by EL1zABETH EPLER 


the BULLETIN, 14 State plans permit 
or require denial of assistance under 
specified when chil- 
dren are able to support the parents, 
and plans in 21 additional States, 
though not denying assistance merely 
on the basis of determined ability to 
support, provide for court action 
when the children fail to support. 
Twenty-seven of these 35 States, 
as of October 1952, use an income 
scale or a similar specific method to 
determine ability of children. All 
these States provide for arriving at 
specific dollar amounts, in relation 
to the number of persons dependent 
on the income of the son or daugh- 
ter, that are expected to cover all 
usual living expenses but not ex- 
pected to provide a margin for con- 
ributions to the parent. In this re- 
port, these dollar amounts are called 
Illinois, Tennessee, 


circumstances 


the “base sums.” 


and West Virginia use actual costs 
of shelter in arriving at the base 


The other 24 States have in- 
come scales specifying base sums 
that are expected to cover all usual 
expenses, including shelter. 

This article discusses chiefly the 
income-scale provisions in the 24 
States. Several of these States use 


sums. 


somewhat different methods in de- 
termining cortributions to be ex- 


pected from adult children sharing 
living arrangements with their par- 
ents and from those not sharing such 
arrangements. To the extent that 
the methods differ, the discussion is. 
limited to methods of determining 
ability of children not living with 
their parents. Where the State plans 
make out-of-State children respon- 
sible for support of their parents, 
the income scales are generally ap- 
plied in the way to children 
both in and out of the State. 

The income scales are spelled out 
in the laws of six States. The 


same 


Alabama, Cali 
etts, Nevada, 


Iowa, Massachu- 


and Oregon. 


fornia, 








Georgia law in effect directs the as- 
sistance agency to establish an in- 
come scale. In 21 of the 27 States 
(including Georgia) the income 
scales or other specific methods of 
determining ability of children are 
established by administrative ruling. 

Usually the State agencies, in de- 
veloping measures of ability, have 
adapted data on components and 
costs of the city worker’s family 
budget, published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, or similar data. In 
Iowa the old-age assistance law 
specifies that the State income-tax 
exemptions are to determine the in- 
come level at which a child’s lia- 
bility for support of parents begins. 

The income-scale provisions vary 
from State to State in four important 
respects: (1) the amounts of the base 
sums, expected to cover all usual 
living expenses but not to provide 
a margin for contributions; (2) the 
types of, and methods of allowing 
for, unusual expenses not covered 
by the base sums; (3) the methods 
of allowing for income-tax payments 
and other payroll deductions such 
as social security taxes; and (4) the 
proportions of the income, in excess 
of the base sum and the unusual ex- 
penses, that the children are ex- 
pected to contribute. 

There are, in addition, differences 
in definitions of person who may be 
counted as dependent on the child’s 
income. The methods of applying 
the scales to incomes of married 
daughters also vary. Generally, the 
married daughter is expected to con- 
tribute only if she has income of her 
own, and she is then given a choice 
between having only her own in- 
come considered or having it com- 
bined with her husband’s income 
and considered in relation to the 
base sum (and unusual expenses) 
for the total number of persons de- 
pendent on the combined incomes. 
If only the daughter’s own income 
is considered, under some plans it 
is related to the base sum for a 
single person; under others, no base 
sum or a base sum less than that 
for a single person is allowed be- 
cause the married daughter is legally 
dependent on her husband, and it is 
assumed that he supports her fully 
or partly. 

A third of the States with income- 


scale provisions, as well as the three 
States with other specific methods of 
determining ability, allow actual 
taxes and other payroll deductions 
in addition to the base sum before 
determining the expected contri- 
bution. The others include amounts 
for taxes and other payroll deduc- 
tions in the base sums and make no 
additional allowance for these items. 


Differences in Base Sums 


Table 1 shows for each of the 24 
States with income-scale provisions 
the monthly base sum _ (adjusted 
for Federal income taxes with the 
standard deductions) for a son or 
unmarried daughter with no de- 
pendents other than the aged par- 
ent or parents and for a son or 


daughter with three dependents 
other than the parent. No adjust- 
ments have been made for other 


payroll deductions or for State in- 
come taxes, which are generally 
treated in the same way as the 
Federal income tax. The Federal 
income tax is, of course, by far the 
most important of these items. 

When the child’s income falls be- 
low the specified base sum, no con- 
tribution is expected, but if the child 
makes a voluntary contribution it 
is, of course, taken into account in 
determining the assistance payments. 

For a son or unmarried daughter 
with no dependents other than the 
aged parent, the monthly base sums, 
before Federal income taxes, are 
$200 or more in nine States, between 
$150 and $200 in 12 States, and less 
than $150 in the other three. (The 
base sum for those living in non- 
urban counties of Maryland is also 
less than $150.) 

For a family of four—a son or 
daughter with three dependents 
other than the aged parent—the base 
sums, before Federal income taxes, 
are $400 or more in four States, be- 
tween $300 and $400 in 16 States, 
and less than $300 in the other four. 

Estimated annual costs, including 
taxes, of the BLS city worker’s fam- 
ily budget for four persons, com- 
puted for 34 large cities for Oc- 
tober 1951, were lowest in New Or- 
leans ($3,812) and highest in Wash- 
ington, D.C. ($4,454). These figures 
are not, of course, strictly com- 
parable with the base sums of the 


income scales for a number of 
reasons. 3ecause of further ip- 
creases in the cost of living since 


October 1951, the BLS figures under- 


state costs at the time (October 
1952) to which the data from the 


income-scale provisions relate. Nine 


Table 1.—Monthly base sums before 
and after Federal income taxes, 
under OAA income-scale provisions, 
24 States, October 1952 


Son or unmar . ora rh. 
ried daughter ter with 3. 
with no 
dependents 
state 





Aft Be After 

Feds I Federa 

ncome 

taxes 

Alabama $200 $17 $41 $372 
Arkansas 174 Lm 282 271 
California 200 171 41K 34 
Connecticut 170 147 52 301 
Delaware 208 178 s08 291 
Dist. of Col 181 15¢ 39 339 
Georgia. 200 171 410 372 
Hawaii. 170 147 1A 297 
Iowa 142 125 7 250 
Kentucky 185 ; $3 310 
Maine 183 158 333 311 
Maryland ? 145/155 127/135 265/275 | 257/24 
Massachusetts 220 188 387 34 
Michigan 255 21 37 345 
Minnesota 2 153/160 134/139 3 $20) 288/301 
Mississippi 14 127 300 254 
Nevada 236 200 319 300 
New Jersey 195 167 375 344 
New York 3 171 147 343 318 
Ohio 200 171 1) 364 
Oregon. 230 195 $38 315 
Pennsylvania 1) 139 340 317 
Rhode Island. 12 141 351 325 
Virginia * 102-138 | 93-121 187-238 | 187-235 
1 Base sums listed in State plans are amounts either 
before or after taxes; they are amounts before taxes 
except in Arkansas, the District of ¢ mbia, Iowa, 


New Yor k, and 


Kentucky, Massachusetts, Nevada 
ow based on 


Oregon. Computed figures shov 


assumption that child pays standard tax without 
itemizing deductions and claims either 1 or 4 exemp 
tions. Al! figures are rounded to the nearest dojlar. 
In New Jersey, some additional] allowance made for 
taxes on higher incomes 

2 Two scales; the higher amount applies to sons 
or daughters living in specified urban areas, the 
lower to all others 

3 Figures from scale suggested by the State agency; 
loca] agencies may establish alternative scales or 
other methods, subject to State ageney approval 

4 Three scales; the highest amount applies to sons 
or daughters living in specified metropolitan areas; 
the middle amount to those ir metrope litan, 

; e 


¢ 


urban areas; and the lowest to those living in specified 
nonurban areas 


of the income scales were revised— 
generally upward—in 1952, and two 
were newly adopted in that year. 
On the other hand, the base sums 
understate the costs of living as 
measured by the income-scale pro- 
visions, since additional amounts 
may be allowed for unusual ex- 
penses. 

Despite these differences, some 
generally valid comparisons may be 
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The Michigan agency based 
1952 revisions of income scale 
on basic living the city 
worker’s family budget, adjusted to 
the consumers’ price index as of 
February 1952. To these basic costs 
were added flat occu- 
pational expenses and the varying 
amounts of social security and in- 
come taxes. In this State and in 
six others, as of October 1952, the 
base sums for a or daughter 
with three dependents were higher 
than the highest of the city work- 
or’s budget figures in October 1951. 


made. 
its 


costs in 


amounts for 


son 


In these States the income scales 
undoubtedly permit the sons and 
daughters to maintain a level of 


living at least comparable with that 
of the city worker’s budget before 
any contribution to the support of 
their parents is expected. In six 
other States and in Hawaii, the base 
sums were lower than the lowest of 
the city worker’s budget figures. It 
is probable that in these States the 
contributions expected from at least 
some of the children would reduce 
the income remaining for the child’s 
own family below that needed to 
maintain the level of living of the 
city worker’s family budget. 


Income Larger Than Base Sum 


When the income of the adult 
child is more than the specified base 
sum, a contribution may be expected 
unless the child and his family have 
unusual expenses that offset the ad- 
ditional income. All States using 
income scales or similar’ specific 
measures of ability allow for certain 
types of unusual expenses, in ad- 
dition to the base sums, to determine 
on an individual basis whether or 
not the son or daughter is expected 
to contribute. Some plans provide 
that the unusual expenses shall be 
added to the base sum (or sub- 
tracted from the income) before the 
expected contribution is determined. 
Other plans provide in general terms 
for waiving or reducing the deter- 
mined amount of the expected con- 
tribution when the son or daughter 
has unusual expenses. Medical care 
is one of the items of special ex- 
pense most commonly allowed for. 

Expected contributions are ex- 
pressed either as a percentage of the 
amount above the base sum (plus 
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unusual expenses) or as_ dollar 
amounts in relation to the specified 
income levels for sons or daugh- 
ters with specified numbers of de- 
pendents. Except in Maine, where 


Table 2.—Expected contributions un- 
der OAA income-scale provisions, 
22 States, October 1952 


Largest possible expected 

monthly contribution from 
son or daughter 
with 
State 

No depend- Three de- 
ents and pendents and 
$250 monthly $400 monthly 
income before income before 

taxes taxes ? 

Alabama ave $25 $0 
Arkansas 30 47 
California 10 0 
Connecticut... - 410) 40) 
Delaware : 21 46 
District of Columbia MM 25 
Georgia a 25 0 
Hawaii en 4) 43 
Iowa aan 17 23 
Kentucky 52 54 
Maryland ?__. 95/105 125/135 
Massachusetts ~ 3 
Michigan. : 0 4 
Minnesota 30/32 27/32 
Mississippi___- 53 50 
Nevada 10 10 
New Jerse y 35 25 
Ohio 10 0 
Oregon ae 7 15 15 
Pennsylvania_ . 35 25 
Rhode Island. -. 88 | 44 
Virginia 4____- 56-74 | 81-107 


1 Excludes Maine and New York. Maine does 


not determine expected contribution because an 
OAA applicant is ineligible if a child (living in 
Maine) has income above the base sum (plus speci- 


fied medica] care costs). In New York the scale 
suggested by the State agency provides for varying 
expected contributions. 

2 In 1952 the monthly Federal income tax on $250 
for a person claiming only 1 exemption and not 
itemizing deductions was $39. 50; on $400 for a per- 
son filing a joint return, claiming 4 exemptions, and 
not itemizing deductions it was $35.92. These 
amounts were used to compute expected contribu- 
tions listed in this table for the 8 States that allow 
amounts for taxes in addition to the base sums 
Arkansas, the District of Columbia, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Massachusetts, Nevada, New Jersey, Oregon. 
In general, in these States, if a contributing child 
claims income-tax exemption for his parent as de- 
pendent and thus pays a lower tax, the expected 
contribution would be somewhat higher. In the 
other 14 States, expected contributions are not af- 
fected by the amount of taxes. 

Two scales; the lower contribution is expected 
from sons or daughters living in specified urban 
areas 

‘ Three seales; the lowest contribution is expected 
from sons or daughters living in specified metropoli- 
tan areas. 


no contributions are computed, the 
expected contributions range from 
20 percent, or an approximation of 
20 percent, of the amounts above the 
base sums in four States to 100 per- 
cent of such amounts in five States. 

In Michigan the expected dollar 
amounts are roughly equivalent to 
the amount of income above the base 
sum divided by the number of per- 


sons in the child’s family plus one. 
The theory is that this income should 
be shared equally among the mem- 
bers of the child’s family and the 
child’s parent. 

Of the four States+ that have set 
absolute maximums on the contri- 
butions that may be expected re- 
gardless of the child’s income, two 
vary the maximum according to the 
number of persons in the child’s 
family. The varying maximums 
give an advantage, among children 
with the specified number of de- 
pendents, only to those with the 
higher incomes. 

In Maine an applicant is not eli- 
gible for assistance if he has a child 
who lives in the State and whose 
income is higher than the base sum 
(or the base sum plus cost of medi- 
cal care up to a specified maximum). 
The child may thus be expected to 
provide full support, even if his in- 
come is only a little higher than that 
of a child who is not expected to 
contribute. In two additional States 
some children making the deter- 
mined expected contributions would 
have left for their own use, after 
taxes and contributions, a little less 
than the base sum—that is, less 
than the amount established to meet 
the needs of the noncontributing 
children. In these two States the 
expected contribution is all the in- 
come above the base sum (plus spe- 
cial expenses), and no additional al- 
lowance is made for the taxes on the 
income above the base sum. 

The largest contributions that 
might be expected from children 
with the same amount of income and 
the same number of dependents are 
shown in table 2 for 22 States. The 
amount of the expected contribu- 
tion would be the same for two par- 
ents, if both are applying for or re- 
ceiving assistance, as for one. Study 
of the expected contributions pro- 
vides generally valid interstate com- 
parisons, since the computations take 
account of the differences in the base 
sums, in methods of treating Federal 
income taxes, and in the propor- 





4 Alabama ($50), Michigan ($86), Nevada 
($40-85, varying with the number of per- 
sons dependent on income), and Oregon 
($100, except when the child’s family con- 
sists of 10 or more persons, in which case 
the maximum contribution is $90). 








tions of income above the base sums 
that the children are expected to 


contribute. In any given case the 
expected contribution might, how- 


ever, be less than the listed amount 
for any of several reasons. A son 
or daughter with specified unusual 
expenses would, of course, be ex- 
pected to contribute less than the 


listed amount. In addition, as far 
as the assistance agency is con- 


cerned, the child or children would 
not be expected to contribute more 
than enough to meet the total as- 
sistance requirements (or the dif- 
ference between total assistance re- 
quirements and any other income 
that the applicant or recipient may 
have). When more than one child 
is expected to contribute, each may 
be expected to meet only his pro- 


portionate share of the parent’s 
needs. On the other hand, some 
children voluntarily contribute more 
than the expected amount. 

A son or an unmarried daughter 
with no dependents, other than the 
parent or parents, and with a net 
monthly income of $250 before taxes 
might be expected to make some 
contribution in each of the States 
with income-scale provisions except 
Michigan. The largest possible ex- 
pected contribution would be $25 or 
less in nine States; $40 or less in 
six additional States; and more than 
$50 in the other six States. The 
six States where the expected con- 
tributions are highest include four 
of the States where the child may 
be expected to contribute all his in- 
come above the base sum (plus un- 


usual expenses); in the other two 
States, the expected contribution is 
only half the amount above the base 
sum, but the base sums are among 


the lowest. 
A son or daughter with three de- 
pendents, other than the parent or 


parents, and with a net monthly in- 


come of $400 before taxes would 
not be expected to contribute in 
four States. The largest possible 
expected contribution would be $25 
or less in eight States, $50 or less 


in seven additional States, and more 
than $50 in the other three States. 


The income scales, whatever their 


imperfections, go a long way toward 
assuring reasonable and equitable 
determination of children’s ability 


to contribute to the 


parents. 
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of a State. The measure of rela- allotment percentage for a State go99 999. 
tive fiscal ability, referred to in the having a per capita income equal to 





law as the “allotment percentage,” is the national average—is 50 percent. - 
herefore used a second time in The subtraction from 100 yields an Old Age and'Retirement 
weighting the population in order to index that permits direct weighting in Agriculture 
reflect need. This results in the of population so that the poorest : 
. es I ct Among the groups for whom Pres- 


formula: Population x (allotment State receives the heaviest weight- lent Eisenhower has requested cov 
ident Eisenhower hz queste - 
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ticular interest at this time. Both 
the Connecticut and Wisconsin proj- 
designed to answer cer- 


tain major questions. What degree 


ects were 


of economic security have farmers 
achieved. and what are the ways 
through which they try to achieve 


security? What provisions 


economic 


farm operators made 


1 
nomic security in their old age oi 


the security of their dependents ir 
the event of the death or disability 
of the major breadwinner? Do tl! 


to withdrau 
their later years 


expect 
gurCe it 
retirement have they 


lated? 
tudes of 


plans 
What 
farm operators toward the 


are the current atti- 


insurance program and toward it 
extension to persons in 
tural working force who are not at 


present ; 


covered 
In the Con: 


questions were asked of the regular 


similar 


hired farm workers. oth groups— 


farm 


also asked what the 


operators anda were 
» recent extension 
insurance 


ricultural 


workers 
of old-age and survivors 
to regularly employed ag 
them. 
Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
the U.S. Department of 
cooperated in both 


workers meant to 

The 
nomics of 
Agriculture 
studies, as well as in a later, parallel 
made by the Texas Agricul- 
Experiment Station: a_ staff 
Social Ad- 


technical assist- 


study 
tural 
member of the Security 
ministration gave 
ance. 

The following summaries are taken 
verbatim from the published reports 
of the Connecticut Wisconsin 
surveys. 


and 


Connecticut Report 


A sample of Connecticut farmers 
and regular hired farm laborers were 
asked a variety of questions bearing 
on their financial security, their 
plans for retirement, and their views 
on the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program. 

Less than half of the operators and 
only a fourth of the laborers be- 
lieve that farming today gives its 
people a better opportunity to pro- 
vide for economic security in old age 
than do other occupations. Even so, 
most of the operators and many la- 
borers as well plan to remain in 


Only 15 
expect 
few 
An 


laborers 


indefinitely. 
operators 
and very 


agriculture 
percent of the 
eventually to 
have made any retirement plans 


retire 


even smaller proportion of 
have made retirement plans. 


About half of the operators be- 
lieve that they will have enough in- 
come to live fairly comf« bly in 
their old age. The remaind ire 
not sure that they will be able to 


meet their needs as they grow older. 


Only a few of the hired laborers 


believe that they can supp hem- 
col thats. fatay + 

Most of the operators pe t 
achieve security by inve: thei 
savings in their own farm business. 
About half of the farm laborers are 
counting heavily upon old-age bene- 
fits. 

Most of the operators and hired la- 


borers said 


that they would prefer 
to live in rural areas in case they 
had to retire. Very few 
to live with their 
third of the 


000 worth of 


expressed 
a desire children. 


Not quite a operators 


carried as much as $5 

life insurance and barely a fifth had 
accident insurance of any kind. One- 
enrolled 
carried 
The 
pro- 


half of the operators were 


in a group health plan or 


personal health insurance. 

hired laborers little 
tection outside their participation in 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
insurance 


have very 


program and the accident 
provided by their employers. 

Eighty percent of the farmers ex- 
pressed general approval of the Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance 
program, and 88 percent of the reg- 
ular hired workers approved of it. 
Even higher proportions of the 
younger men and of those living on 
residential farms were in favor of 
the program. 

Only a few of the operators who 


employed regular workers experi- 
enced any difficulty in complying 


with the regulations. Both the oper- 
ators and the workers favored the 
continued inclusion of regular hired 
workers. There considerable 
doubt expressed over the inclusion 
of short-time hired workers. Only a 
fifth of the farmers and a fourth of 
the regular full-time workers fa- 
vored the idea. 

More than a half of the farmers 
thought that the old-age and sur- 


was 


} 


vivors insurance program should be 
extended to farm operators and less 
than a third opposed the idea. The 


TnoUgNI 


(nat farm 


included in the 


farm laborers also 
operators should be 


program. 


Wisconsin Report 

This research report pres ar 
vers cive I } s 

in farm operat i é 

f 1 their eco ) ( j 

} 1! nt \v I 

me or «ev Lyi. 

eperations on reach etireme 
and opinions on O!ld-Age and 

Survivors Insurance as s of 
economic securit 1! 
sample of 204 farm operat we 
interviewed 1 the six ties of 
he central sandy area central 
Wisconsin Economic Are >) and 
454 farm operators ! evel 
counties which compr1 e ] n- 
Sit dairying re é centr 
Wiscons (Econor 4 7 

\ farn 5 il pot! ex- 
pected to depend upol rar! 
investment as the im} t source 
of income in old age. I n one 
fourth of the operators e> ted any 


other source of income 


One-half of the farm rators i 
Area 5 and two-thirds in Area 7 re- 
ported life insurance coverage. Less 
than 5 percent in eith rea had 
$10,000 or more. The inger op- 
erators more common] than the 


older operators were insured and for 
amounts. 

half the 
insurance. 


more frequently re- 


larger 
had 
coverage 


Less than rators 
accident 
was somewhat 
ported in Area 7 than in Area 5 and 


opt 


Such 


among younger farmers than among 
older ones. Only one-third of the 
operators had health insurance. 

Two-thirds of the inter- 
viewed had given little or no con- 
sideration to the problem of retire- 
ment. Only among farmers already 
at the retirement there 
much evidence of definite plans. 

Most of the farm operators in Area 
5 were uncertain as to whether they 
would cut down on farm operations 
as they became older. In Area 7 
a large majority were either uncer- 
tain or expected not to curtail op- 
erations. 


farmers 


age was 


Social Security 


Bull 


rs ir 
* 
Less 
1 had 
r op- 
1 the 
1d for 


s had 
erage 
y re- 
5 and 
mong 
f the 
es 
inter- 
con- 
etire- 
ready 
there 
ns. 
Area 
> they 
ations 
rea 7 
incer- 
il op- 


curity 


When asked whether they would 
some day retire and give up all work 
as farm operators, half in 
Area 7 and about one-third in Area 


nearly 


5 were uncertain. In both areas 
about one-third definitely expected 
to retire, and approximately one- 


fourth expected not to retire. 

Most of the operators expected to 
live with their spouse or alone on 
their present farm if they retired or 
were forced to retire. 

Nearly half of the 
would hazard no guess as 
hey would 


Most 


farmers inter- 
viewed 
to how 

need each month to retire on. 
stimate 


+ 


much money 
of those making some 
choose a figure between $75 and 
$149 per month. 


One of the most impo nt ques- 
tions asked of the farm operators 
in this study was whether or not 
they felt they would be able to take 


care of themselves if tl retired or 


were forced to retire. Forty percent 
in both areas were confident that 


The rest either 


sure 


they could. were 
could not. 


confident of 


uncertain or they 
The proportion of those 
their ability to retire increased with 
age. In only one age group, how- 
ever, those 65 and over, did a ma- 
jority feel confident they could re- 
tire. 

Approximately 70 percent of the 
farmers in both economic areas felt 
that farming provides no more se- 
curity in old age than other occupa- 
tions. 

Over one-half the farmers in Area 
7 and over two-thirds in Area 5 
thought that farm operators should 
be included in the OASI program. 
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Financial Interchange 
Between Railroad 
Retirement Program 
and OASI 


In February 1954 the first transfer 


of funds from the railroad retire- 
ment account was made to the old- 
trust 
fund the terms of the 1951 
amendments to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act (Public Law No, 234, 82d 
The legislation 
provides for a degree of coordination 
between the railroad retirement and 


age and survivors insurance 


under 


Cong., lst sess.). 


old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
Under the amendments the 


grams.!} 


railroad credits of workers 


wage 
retire with less than 10 
employment are 


who die or 
years of railroad 
transferred to the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system, and bene- 
fits are paid by that system. Work- 
ers who acquire 10 years or more of 
railroad service are not affected by 
the legislation; that is, their sur- 
vivors can, as under the 1946 amend- 
ments to the Railroad Retirement 
Act, receive benefits under one pro- 
sxyram or the other on the basis of 
the combined wage records, while 
retirement benefits will usually be 
pavable under both systems to indi- 
viduals with 10 or more years of 
railroad service who also qualify 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. 

With respect to the allocation of 
costs between the two systems, the 
amendments require the Railroad 


Myers, “Railroad Retire- 
Financial 
Security 


See Robert J 
ment Act Amendments of 1951: 
ind Actuarial Aspects,’’ Social 
Bulletin, March 1952 


Retirement Board and the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
“determine, no later than January 1, 
1954, the amount which would place 
the Federal Old-Age and Survivors 
Trust 
position in which it 
at the close of the fiscal 
1952, if 
railroad| after De- 
included 


Fund in the same 
would have been 
year end- 


Insurance 


ing June 30, service as an 
employee [of a 
cember 31, 1936, had bee: 
in the term “employment” as defined 
in the Social Security Act and in the 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act.” 
Social Security Administra- 
tion and the Railroad Retirement 
Board recently completed a series of 
joint actuarial studies and analyses, 
required by this provision. The re- 
sults show that the addition of $488 
million to the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund would place it 
in the same position as of June 30, 
1952, in which it would have been 
if railroad employment had always 
been covered under the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

Although the law does not author- 
ize the transfer of the $488 million 
from the railroad retirement account 
to the trust fund, the legislation pro- 
vides that, beginning with the fiscal 
year 1952-53, and for each fiscal year 
thereafter, annual interest payments 
on this amount (less any offsets?) 
are to be transferred from the rail- 
road retirement account to the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust 
fund. Interest for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1953, amounted to 
$11.6 million, and the transfer to 
the trust fund was made in February 
1954, as shown in table 3, page 19, 
of this issue of the BULLETIN. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW nearly double the number in Febru- Education, and Welfare con- 

(Continued from page ary 1953. Benefits to unemployed cerned wi the probl invita- 
workers went up $20.9 million to a tions were issued Jj t Dy tne 

postwar high of 1950. Part of the total of $179.3 million. This was Chief of the Micrel bureau, t 

rise reflected the cumulative impact the first February increase since Surgeon General of ¢ Publi 

of recent layoffs particularly) in 1949, and the total was the largest lealth Service ind the Commis 
such durable goods industries as during the postwar period. The av- ioner of Education t official 
transportation equipment, primary erage check for total unemployment health, education, and weltare sen- 
and fabricated metals, and machin- again increased slightlv—from $24.53 cies of the States through which tl 

East Coast migratory stream Passes, 


ery, which were going through a in January to $24.73 in February. 
and the Governors of these States 


period of adjustment. In addition, 
many seasonal industries that nor- Conference on Migrant Farm- \cre asked to cooperate and to sup- 
mally begin to show some improve- Worker Families p the conference. Representa- 
ment in February were slow in re- What the children of migrant farm tives of private agenci« and loca! 
hiring workers. workers need in terms of health, ed- sroups were also invited In idi- 
During an average week in Febru-  ucational, and welfare services, and tion, the Department of Labor and 
ary, almost 1.9 million workers cov- how those needs can best be met, the Department of Agriculture and 
ered by the State programs received was the subject of a conference some national organiza s wit 
unemployment benefits—17.1 per- called for May 17, 18, and 19 by the’ active programs for ml a 
cent more than in January and_ units of the Department of Health lies were represented 
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Ur the Social 1 fit old-age, w 1 hus I : ludes priv { ) ia New Je y except for calen 
id's benefit and wwe beneficiarie par sti- lar-year tals 
ated. Under the ; f ize and disabil be g Represent erage week] 1 r be aries 
December 1951, spo 4 Railroad Retirement A Repre iverage number of beneficiaries ; registration period. 
1 Data f vil-st lisal fund; exclude t Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, read- 
dutory payments ma r the nama Canel Construction Ar Act istme illow to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World Wai 
Through June 1948 ty benefits include pay ts to Il Be I Novem be 152, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
irvivors under joint Act, u ent compe it benefits to veterans with military service 
* Pensions and c payments to disabled veteran ce June 195); data for O be Oct. 15) roughly estimated— 
indergoing training $76,878 tera average weekly claims paid. 
4 Mother’s. widow 4 1d child’s benefits partly « Payn S S rtifi Security and the Railroad 
mated Retirement Acts (except mon thly benefits, which represent 
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* First payabk in Rhode Island, A 1943: in California, December 1946: in Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, which are adjusted monthly. 
New Jersey, Jaauary 1949; in New York, July 1950 (monthly data not available); ‘ Partly estimated 
apd under the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospita] benefits in Cali- Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies 
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and related programs, by specified period 


lable 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance 
1951-54 
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i period lable 3. tatu f the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-54 
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Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-54 


Cumulative, January 
1936-February 1954....| $9 
Fiscal year 
195] Lv =e —_— v2 ~ 








3 yaeegenmeaemanasin 9 
8 months ended 
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February 1953. 
February 1954_...- ) 
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March........ 8 
April... 8 
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May ee 9 23 


 —_—— —_ i) 


August... . . y 
September. 9 
October. ..._- 9 
November__ 9 
December... . . y 
1954 
January....... ecece , 
February . . ) 


Includes accrued interest 
time of purchase; minus fig 
deemed 

2 Includes transfers from 
iccount amounting to 

Includes withdrawals of 
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state 
$107,161,000 
$79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 


In thou 
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Treasury 


Social Security 


Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status ' at the end of the month by 
53-February 1954, and monthly benefits awarded, February 1954 
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Table 5. 
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lable 6.--Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance Claims and 
benefits, by State, February 1954 
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and Table 7.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, February 1953—Februury 1954 ? 
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Table 8.—Amount)of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, 1 
February 1954 ! 


d to dependent ‘ ; 
State Old-age assistance Ald a 1. len Aid to the blir permanentis 


St. FYO. BUS 


Total 
Alabama "7 , 1G 


Alaska... : a 
California. . ‘ 





Connecticut SO, 180 10,82 2 i 
Delaware 827 
District of Columbia S s 
i cthindcone-a bE 9, 53 1,454 108 
Ilineis. -. 1,494,810 157 , 632 14,136 tis, 445 34,8 ( 
Indiana $40, 395 14,651 10,651 156, 1 ) 
Iowa ‘ . om . 162,8 Dp 
Kansas 7 Gi 6. 578 2,771 : 38 U4 H 
Louisiana 7¢ $, 161 182 R. > 1,104 | 
Maine ; ‘ 25, 242 K 
Massachusetts SHS, 24 82,607 |. g5Y 112,34 Li 
Michigar 116,998 poe i, 702 8,675 68, 71 v 
Minnesota YRS, 334 78, 629 24,934 . 229,84 ui 
Montana ae ‘ . 147,994 v 
Nebraska___. : : ‘ 124, 567 
Nevada 3,475 ; —_ ‘ 52, 567 \ 
New Hampsbir« $1. Un4 15,430 2,619 3, 104 N 
New Jersey 12,660 eine 100, 78s N 
New Mexico 25,698 11,404 $52 205 2,27 N 
N 
New York. 1,828, 508 WS, 734 70,031 23, 76 N 
North Carolina am 13, 366 8, 903 r 4,033 156 N 
North Dakota , oe 29,219 3,671 161 l 16, 909 
Ohio... 208, 166 12,166 7,424 40, ¢ 
Oregon . . : 138, 721 
Rhode Island O7 , 736 22,050 1,374 13, Ost 36,122 \ 
South Carolina ns : aa) ae ne 8,48] v 
South Dakota : ta 79,333 
== so 510 359 7 139 215 
Virgin Islands ° “ 70 35 6 7 67 
Virginia. ¥ 7,001 St 
Wisconsin an 08.016 106,707 +f , 113, 9 
' For the special types of publie assistance, figures in italics represent pay- Includes an estimated umount for States making vendor payments for n 
ments made without Federal] participation. States not shown made no vendor cal care from general assistance funds and from special] medica] funds and 1 
payments during the month or did not report such payments. porting these data semiannually but not on a monthly ba 
2? In all States except California, Illinois, Kansas, Loubiona. Massachusetts ‘No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled 


Nevada, New Jersey, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes payments made o1 ‘Data not available 
behalf of recipients of the special types of public assistance Re presents data for Junu ry 1954. 
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Table 9.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, February 1954 ' 


Total, 53 States 4 
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» 14.87 18. 63 6.4 
% 6, 20 ) 
S $6. 55 2.1 215, 3S 
| & 4 
14. 34 2.25 
ie | (4 2.52 
) a 9, 16 
14 4 113. OS 
{ 4. 4 1. ue ). 12 
¢ } ; 
! 4 2 
ited because of differences among 


} 


cal] bills for recipients of the sj ] types of public assistance. Figures in italics 
represent payments t Federal participation. States not shown 
made no vendor payr th or did not report such payments 
2 Averages based on c: payments, vendor payments for 
edical care, or both. 
Averages based ¢ mile f ca ng payments. See tables 10-13 
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Table 10.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 


to recipients, by State, February 1954 ' recipients, by State, February 1954 ' 
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Table 13.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
February 1954 ' 
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Payments to Percentage change from — 
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Num- 
td ber of | January 1954 February 19 
ace recip- in— in— 
ient Potal Aver- | = 
mount age 3 
— Amount — Amount 
= oa = ‘ , 
Total 2..... | 200,030) $10,690, 422] $53.49] +0.9 +1.5) +18.8} +190 
8,515] 216,085) 25.38) —1.2 —3.2} —3.7] —11 5 
2,624 80,049) 30.85) +5.4 +5. 2:+385.9) +381 0 
+411] 249,228! 56.50; +1.2 +1. 
1,124] 04 977 84.50, —2.8 +3. 
+4 6,132] 87 66 (3) (*) 
1, 665) 90,061) 59.50! +1.5 +1. 
§, S80! 281,673} 40.04) +3.5 +3. 
1, 168} 62,515} 53.521 —.8 —1. 
$37) 49,462) 59 09! +.7] +. 
ae | 5, 244 $44, 4165] 73 31) —2.1 -. 
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| a | 12, 234] WY, O71) 41. 65) —1.0 —l. 
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AE | 1,83 125,047] 6S 07 +.7 
Minon........ 75) 4,414, 57.57) (4) | (*) 
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i ! ' 
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1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All dat t 


ject to revision, 

3 Includes program administered without Federal participation in Connecti- 
cut. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 recipients. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

§ In addition to these payments from aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled funds, supplemental payments of $38,945 from general assistance funds 
were made to 1,739 recipients 

* Excludes vendor payments for medical care 

7 Represents data for January 1954. 
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Table 14.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, February 1954 ' 
{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only sy 
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N. Mex 117 | 26. 2 
N. Y * 31,362 $30,732; 74.32 1.5 2 
N.C ‘ 2,02 $,0M0 2U. 2 l 2.4 8.4 42 
N. Dak 713 45. 06 l 2.5 TO.4 
On 27,421 44. 54 + s 45 
Okl 4,400 sane 14 
Oreg < 6,451 62. 67 t 8 1 2 
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Be . an $, Y50 4 ; 62. 3* 4 T 
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a ee 1,000 10, 000 A : ae 
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W. Va... = 2,857 83, S66 —2.9 2.8 Lo. ¢ —2U.5 
_ “eases 8, 35e 572,343 + ¥.4 5 t +61 
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! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data su 
to revision. 


2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated num 
ber of cases receiving, medica] care, hospitalization, and burial only 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 10 

‘State program only; excludes program administered by local official 


$’ About 8 percent of this total is estimated. 

6 Partly estimated. 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance kind only 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash | ent 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical! car¢ iliz 
and burial only, and total payments for these services 

* Includes cases receiving medical] care only 

1° Includes 6,848 cases and payments of $221,495 repr 
of other assistance programs. 

11 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,609 es were aid 
by county commissioners and 3,235 cases under progra i! tered 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. 

2 Estimated on basis of reports from a sampk cu) 

8 Represents data for January 1954. 
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* Old-age and survivors insurance: beneficiaries receiving 1 Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband's, widow's or widower’s, 
or parent's benefit. Beginning September 1950, includes a small 


monthly benefits (current-payment status), estimated for August 
1952; annual data represent average monthly number. Public 
number of recipients under all State pro- ficiaries in their care 

grams (including, beginning October 1950, cases receiving only 2 Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included in 
vendor payments for medical care, except in general assistance) ; assistance group; before October 1950, partly estimated. 
annual data, average monthly number. Unemployment insur- }Program initiated October 1950. 

ance: average weekly number of beneficiaries for the month 

under all State laws; annual data, average weekly number for 


the year 


proportion of wife beneficiaries under age 65 with child bene- 


assistance: monthly 


NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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